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ENRY was a caterpillar—a fat, smooth one, the 
shade of a new leaf, with yellow “eyes” and two 
horns above a long and greedy snout. He lived 
in a soap-box with holes in the top, which travels 

around on the floor of a Ford car with Miss Arputham 
and me. He has been to twenty-six villages already, and 
has been exhibited to twenty-six times a hundred curious 
eyes. When we were at “Village-in-a-Hollow” he was 
munching leaves. All the long, hot walk to Rasanapalle 
we searched for more leaves of his kind, and found more 
caterpillars to keep him company. Before we reached the 
“Village-below-a-Tank” he began to change colour. One 
Sunday morning at “Village-of-the-Large-Peck-Measure”, 
when I opened the box just before service, we found that 
he had shrunk to a hard little cocoon only a fifth of his 
former size. ‘“He’s dead’’, declared John, who drives our 
car, starting to throw him out. “No, he’s alive! He’s 
changing to a butterfly!” insisted Miss Arputham and I, 
and we put him carefully away after exhibiting him to all 
the incredulous children at the Village-of-the-Large-Peck- 
Measure. I even preached a sermon about him that day, 
but he slept peacefully on in his cocoon. At “Sea-of- 
Bomma” and “Sea-of-Sin” and all the other villages 
near-by we told his story and made the prophecy : “Some 
day he’ll be a beautiful butterfly”, and challenged the chil- 
dren to prove it by keeping one themselves. We carried 
him along in our hands on the four-mile walk to Karun- 
gali. We have shown him to teachers and children and 
villagers, but they wont believe he is alive. How can a 
beautiful butterfly come out of that ugly thing?” they 
ask, though the cholam-fields where they work all day are 
full of caterpillars and cocoons, and the sunflowers and 
cosmos and zinnias round their very own school attract 
myriads of dainty butterflies. 

We, too, are growing impatient to see Henry awake. 
We poke him gently and call him, almost doubting our 
own prophecies, but he slumbers on. He cannot be hur- 
ried. Inside the hard little case is being spun the mar- 
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velous fabric of wings that will one day carry him out of 
the dirt where he has burrowed so long, out and up into 
sunlight and flowers. All in good time. 
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Karungali was a typical little smelly, dirty pariah- 
village, just a year ago. All around it are blue, stony 
hills, flat plains of millet and rice, and stretches of cactus- 
jungle. One stepped from clean, lush paddy into the 
nasty slime of the village street, and felt that the naked 
little brats who ran to stare at you out of wild and mock- | 
ing eyes, were scarcely above the filthy pigs that rooted 
in the dung-heaps beside the path. Women, babies, peered 
out of their hovels,—their tangled, matted hair full of 
vermin, their hands still smeared from collecting cow- 
dung. The men, after a day of back-breaking field-work 
found their only respite and relief in the toddy-shop. 
Religion was a cluster of shapeless stones under a “devil- 
tree” in the centre of the street,—sometimes wild orgies 
of drumming and dancing to drive away the terrible de- 
mons who brought cholera or smallpox. A great occasion 
for rejoicing would be when news came of the death of a 
cow or goat from some disease, in the caste-village. 
Hardly had the call come before the serf of the owner, 
with men, would set off across the fields and bring home 
the carcass on bamboo poles. Then there would be a great 
feast among the half-starved pariahs, ending sometimes in 
drunken riots. The leading man among them had some 
restraining influence. He was tall and straight and above 
the rest in intelligence. He owned two houses and a plot 
of ground in the hamlet, as well as some rice-land. His 
houses were hardly more than sheds, and his land was 
covered with prickly-pear so it served as the general 
dump-heap, but the man himself was held in some respect 
even by the men of the caste-village, for his intelligence 
and good judgment. 

Time and again Christians came over to Karungali 
from other villages to preach about the Jesus-way. Some 
of the people would listen and want to join, but their 
leader always prevented them. Year after year they stood 
hard as a rock against all Christian influence,—yet the 
hardness was not the hardness of rock, but rather the 
hardness of a cocoon. One day, unexpectedly, inexplic- 
ably, there came a stirring within the chrysalis. The 
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people, with their leader, sent word to the nearest pastor 
that they would like to join the Jesus-way. In January, 
1930, in the presence of the five great Dhorais* from 
“America, nearly the whole village was baptized. 

It was in March or April that the tall leader and a 
group of the other men, turned up on a Sunday morning 
at Gudiyattam church ten miles away. After service was 
over they challenged the pastor: “Where is the teacher 
you promised us? We have cleared away the prickly-pear. 
Our Headman is willing to let you use that land. We 
have no one to teach us so we came here to pray. Send us 
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a teacher, and the Headman will let him use his second 
house.” 

It was July before they got their teacher and a shed 
to use for school and church. 

It was a golden morning in November when Miss 
Arputham, the Supervisor and I left John to repair two 
punctures, and set off across the fields to Karungali. We 
passed through two other villages on the way, and stopped 
to answer the greetings of women stooped over trans- 
planting rice, and of men digging new irrigation channels. 
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“Oh, you’re going to Karungali, are you?” they 
replied. 

“That was just a refuse-jungle before,’ remarked 
one. “Now it is quite different.” 

One friendly woman walked along beside us and 
showed us all the short cuts. 

“See!” she pointed out to the Supervisor, “if I had 
not come along to show you the best paths, you would 
have led this lady straight into the mud and water. Are 
you going to Karungali to see the flowers?” 

“The flowers?” we inquired, perplexed. 

“In all my life I have never seen so many flowers. 
There’s nothing like it in all this region. I went over 
there only yesterday to see them again. Things are very 
much changed, since they joined the Jesus-way.” 

“The Jesus-Way is a good Way, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, a good Way indeed. But just look at all the 
water running off your face. You should not walk out 
here in all this sun. I thought white people never walked 
a step but rode in cars or carts. Now stand on this little 
hillock and look off there where I am pointing. Do you 
see the vela tree beyond the three cocoanut-palms? Just 
near the vela tree do you see yellow and red and other 
colours? Even from here we can see the flowers. This 
is where the path goes off to my village, so I shall leave 
you. You go through that cholam field, and then along 
the bunds between the rice-fields to the well over there, 
then turn to the right.” With a smile and a salaam she 
disappeared in the tall grain, and we went on, following 
her directions. 

As we walked towards the well, men winnowing grain 
on a threshing-floor near the village sighted us and ran 
off to give the word that we were coming. From the 
distance we heard the school-gong ring and saw men, 
women and children hurrying in from the fields. By the 
time we arrived a smiling group greeted us at the entrance 
to the street. The Headman and the teacher put garlands 
round our necks, and all followed us into the village, 
watching our faces to see what we would say. 

Did I say slime, pigs, dung-heaps, filth? Not a bit 
of it! Tidy little paths, bordered with white stones, led 
off in two or three directions and lost themselves in 
masses of zinnias, marigolds, cosmos, sunflowers—even 
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roses and cannas. Here was a little bench under a tree. 
There a little corner of the garden was laid out in concen- 
tric circles of green, with a flower-pot on piled up stones 
in the centre. At the heart of all this beauty, surrounded 
by masses of morning-glories, was a low shed, roofed 
with palm-branches and floored with sand—the prayer- 
house and school. The teacher’s wife, a motherly little 
person, led us in and took us behind a palm-leaf partition 
to wash our faces and have a drink of coffee. 1 exclaimed 
at sight of all their household possessions neatly piled up 
in that tiny space. 

“Oh, we had a house,” she explained laughingly, “but 
it was only a shed and it fell down in the monsoon rains, 
so now we live here.” Gallant stuff, our village teachers’ 
wives ! 

“We know you have come to examine the school’, 
the teacher came in to say, “but all the older people have 
left their work and they want to see you and have you 
examine them too.” 

So when we stepped around to the “church” side of 
the partition, we found the people coming quietly in. 
Each man, woman and child, immediately upon entering, 
knelt and prayed silently with moving lips and clasped 
hands before sitting down. They kept on coming till 
the shed was crammed full, everyone sitting on the floor 
on mats except myself who was enthroned on the one and 
only stool. Their clothes were still scanty and poor, but 
noticeably clean, the women and girls had their hair 
neatly combed, with a yellow marigold or pink zinnia 
tucked into the top of each pigtail, the babies were clean 
and free from “itch.” But above all the differences was 
the difference that shone out of their eyes,—real joy and 
bhakti* and self respect. They were eager to show us 
what they had learned in five months, sitting in the shed 
every night after a hard day’s toil, begging for more, 
more, more, till the teacher had to drive them away to get 
some sleep. Back they would come before light in the 
morning for another song and prayer before setting out 
to work. “They have a thirst for more,’’ says the teacher. 
“They can’t get enough.” 

They sang two of the nine or ten lyrics which they 
know by heart. (“We've only been singing six months,” 
a woman in another village told me once, meaning “We've 
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only been Christians six months”). What was lacking 
in tune was made up by spirit,—every single person from 
the oldest grandpa and grandma to the youngest possible 
child joining in. At the teacher’s suggestion men and 
women recited alternately,—the women the Creed, the men 
the Commandments, and so on through the Shepherd 
Psalm and some verses from the Sermon on the Mount. 
’ The children recited verses which they knew. Then each 
one, beginning with the Headman, recited a different 
verse alone. While all knelt, a young girl led in prayer. 
It was a beautiful prayer which all had memorized, but 
she said it with real feeling, ending: “And bless the kind 
friends in foreign lands who sent us teachers and money 
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for our school.” Then they were eager to tell me the 
Bible stories they had learned, so we listened to three 
stories,—one told by a man, one by a woman and one by 
a child, in their own simple words. They were eager to 
go on through the whole life of Christ, but stopped to 
let me tell them a story.. What a thirsty audience! As 
soon as I stopped they begged, “Go on! Please tell us 
some more!” Regretfully, because of a group of teachers 
waiting for us for a teachers’ meeting seven miles away, 
we had to close the meeting with prayer and send them 
away. 


The whole school is in the First Class, including five 
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or six girls of fourteen who want to go to Palmaner, and 
a number of big boys, as well as all the younger ones. 
The men, too, are longing to learn to read and will soon 
form a night-school. We are planning to give the teach- 
er’s wife materials to teach the girls Sewing. I left Miss 
Arputham and the Supervisor to test Arithmetic and 
Reading while I visited the houses. They are miserable 
huts still, but they are swept and clean. “We shall white- 
wash them for the Festival (Christmas )”’, they announced. 
“Tt will be our first Festival.’”’ We passed the platform of 
stones under the old “devil-tree’. The Headman dis- 
missed it with a scornful wave of the hand. “We’ve 
given up all that. What use is it? But there are still 
two or three families that haven’t joined us. Before the 
Festival they may come too.” 

Not only have they given up the idols and carrion- 
eating, as is required at baptism, they have also forsaken 
the toddy-shop in their interest in gardening and learning 
new stories and songs. Moreover, they have taken the 
great step of a complete weekly bath and head-wash for 
all the family, in preparation for Sunday, and we hope 
it will not be long before they bathe daily as regularly as 
do the caste Hindus. “Precept upon precept and line 
upon line.” 

Oh, that my kodak might have caught for you all the 
evidences of the new life surging up through the chrysa- 
lis of Karungali! New hope and joy in old, wrinkled 
faces, the sisterly pressure of many hands on mine, a 
child’s cheek pressed lovingly against a growing rose, 
wide eyes of wonder as the children followed Miss Ar- 
putham about among the fluttering butterflies looking 
for baby caterpillars on the backs of sunflower leaves, the 
pleading voice of the Headman: “Why must you go so 
soon? We did two days work yesterday. We'll sit and 
listen all day if you will teach us.”’ Wings, fluttering a 
little uncertainly at first, but gradually, steadily carrying 
them up and out of dirt and darkness and fear, straight 
into clear air and sunlight and the joy of God’s blue 
heaven. 

“Ah, sweeter far than honey sweet 
The precious name of Jesus.” 
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